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public schools ° ° should deeply concern 
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In comparing the (school) achieve- 

ment of televiewing children with that of 


the non-televiewing children the study 


revealed no significance . . .” p. 88 
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an appalling percentage of parents 


have no concern about what their children 


watch on television . . p. 88 
2 2 FR 
Adult illiteracy is a serious problem 
to our Defense authorities . . .”__ p. 90 
\ 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout the 
country.” 
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Answering Criticisms 


of the Public Schools 


by Earl James McGrath, U. S$. Commissioner of Education 


HE WIDESPREAD criticism of the public schools is 

a matter which should deeply concern all members of 
the profession and the lay public as well. 

There are two sorts of criticisms directed toward the 
question of the effectiveness of teaching, particularly the 
teaching of the fundamental skills. Some of this criti- 
cism comes from high-minded and honest persons who are 
genuinely concerned over what they believe to be a failure 
of the schools to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic to 
our children today. These honest critics deserve an 
honest answer to their questions. 

First, let it be re- 


membered that the whole school population of today can- 


That answer comes in three parts. 


not be compared to the whole school population of earlier 
years. Forty years ago, only 63 percent of the Nation’s 
children finished the eighth-grade. Today, the com- 
parable figure is 88 percent. It can be argued with 
considerable merit that among today’s eighth grade grad- 
uates at least 63 percent receive as sound an elementary 
education as did the whole number who graduated 40 
years ago. And what the additional 25 percent of stu- 
dents is getting is therefore clear gain over 40 years ago 
no matter how meager or how excellent it may be; it is 
that much more and that much better than little or nothing 
at all. 

Second, available evidence indicates that the schools 
are doing a good job in teaching the fundamentals. The 
evidence available is incomplete, so that an unequivocal 
answer based on full data cannot now be given. We need 
comprehensive studies of this matter through the Nation. 
It is my belief, however, that today’s schools will com- 
pare very favorably with earlier schools, on the average, 
even when full allowance is made for the fact that we 
are today carrying a much higher percentage of students 


*From an address by Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, at the Third General Session, Fifty-sixth 
Annual Meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla., December 5, 1951. 
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through the higher grades and that this higher percentage 
undoubtedly includes a great many children in the lower 
ranges of scholastic ability. 

Third—and this is the nub of the matter 





today’s 
children are being taught not only the 3 R’s but much 
more as well. And these added dimensions of today’s 
curriculum are basically important. Those who would 
eliminate health and physical education from the cur- 
riculum, just because schools did not teach health funda- 
mentals a half century ago, assume a very large burden 
of proof to make their case. Those who question the 
value of instruction in music and art are arguing contrary 
to everything thoughtful educators believe about the 
rounded education of the child. Those who would 
eliminate school busses and return to the days of the long 
hike to the little red school house are putting brakes on 
the wheels of educational progress. 

To be consistent, these critics should also argue that 
every concrete road should be torn up and that today’s 
high speed traffic should be routed over the muddy ruts 


of 1900. 


are teaching not only the 3 R’s of academic ability; they 


And finally, on this point, the schools of today 


are also teaching the 3 R’s of constructive citizenship: 
Rights, Respect, and Responsibilities. The social studies 
including American history and government are giving 
our boys and girls, the adult citizens of tomorrow, a rich 
understanding of and a dedication to our democratic way 


of life. 


knowledge without which the important judgments which 


These studies are supplying the foundation of 


have to be made about our social and economic problems 
will be uninformed and therefore dangerous. 

I do not suggest that pupils should learn the 3 R’s of 
citizenship instead of the 3 R’s of scholastic work. What 
I do say is that the schools should teach both; and it is 
my conviction that, by and large, they are doing a mag- 
nificent job under rather severe handicaps, in teaching 
both sets of educational fundamentals. 


Turn now to another group of critics. Unfortunately 





some attacks on our schools are being di- 
rected by Fascistic-minded individuals and 
groups who are attempting to subvert our 
whole concept of basic education as a right 
of the individual and as a necessity for the 
health and well-being of our society. They 
talk about economy and use the taxpayers’ 
legitimate concern as an illegitimate lever- 
age for promoting their own devious ends. 
The more dangerous among them do not 
believe that education for the masses of the 
people is a good thing. They fear that an 
educated people will not be tractable; they 
fear social progress. They overlook the 
fact that uneducated and untrained citizens 
are less productive. They forget the clear 
fact that our industrial and productive pre- 
eminence in the world is closely connected 


with the high level of schooling among our 
citizens. They disregard the fact that 
ignorance and the denial of individual 
opportunity make the conditions in which 
Communism flourishes. 

The Nation’s educators cannot take these 
attacks lying down. We know that the 
welfare of the Nation is closely related to 
the adequacy of educational opportunity. 
Instead of defending a rear-guard action 
against this tiny minority of irresponsible 
critics we should carry the battle to the 
enemy. We must repeatedly and objec- 
tively lay the claim of America’s children 
before the taxpayers and the parents of the 
Nation. This is a time not for timid re- 
treat but for courageous advance. Each 
of us has a personal stake in this situation. 


Publications Sharing Project 


A Service to State Departments of Education 


by Willis C. Brown, Instruction, Organization and Services Branch 


S PART of its function to gather and 
disseminate educational information, 
the Office of Education has been developing 
its CLEARINGHOUSE ExcCHANGE PROJECT. 
Its aim is to provide State departments of 
education in all States and Territories with 


other States are 


information about what 


Each publication is annotated for use with Packets. 
Secondary Schools Section, Galen Jones, Director, 


publishing in the fields of elementary and 
secondary education. 

Basically, the project invites all State 
departments of education to designate the 
persons (or person) in their State depart- 
ments who are to receive the “Elementary” 


The Office of 


and “Secondary” packets. 





Examining publications, left to right: Willis C. Brown, 
Instruction, Organization, and Services Branch, and 


Helen K. Mackintosh, Associate Chief, Elementary Schools Section. 





Education prepares and keeps up to date 
these two mailing lists. Each State decides 
which of its new publications it desires to 
share with other States. These are bulk 
shipped to the Office of Education in quan- 
tity sufficient for distribution to State de- 
partments of education. 

At intervals the Office of Education makes 
up packets of these latest publications to go 
to the elementary mailing list and to the 
secondary mailing list. Each publication 
is listed alphabetically by State and is an- 
A new feature of these listings is 
This fea- 


ture in the elementary annotations calls 


notated. 
entitled “References of Interest.” 


attention to any publications being sent to 
the secondary mailing list yet having sig- 
nificance to those interested essentially in 
elementary education. The reverse holds 
true, and “References of Interest” is also 
prepared for the secondary list, telling of 
publications being sent to the elementary list 
that might interest secondary school people. 
This sharing of publications on education 
provides an opportunity for personnel of 
State departments of education to keep up 
to date on nation-wide trends in the fields 
of curriculum, administration, State educa- 
tional research projects, et cetera. As one 
individual said, it’s like trying to discover 
America all over again when you have a 
bulletin to prepare and do not know what 
others have done along a similar line. 
Starting in 1949 as a joint Elementary- 
Secondary project under the title of “Clear- 
inghouse of State Department of Education 
Publications” this project has received in- 
creasing yearly support. Interest has been 
shown by all States and Territories and the 
District of Columbia. One hundred fifty 
publications, contributed by 35 States have 
been mailed so far. More States are writing 
saying they would like to send their latest 
One “We 


very much receiving materials through your 


bulletins. stated, appreciate 
Clearinghouse Project and sincerely hope 
that our materials prove as useful to others 
as theirs have to us.” 

One State department sent sample copies 
of the many available publications asking 
which would be of most use to other States. 
Another State department of education cir- 
culated the packet within its own office, then 
is having a State university build a publica- 
tions file which will be available to those 
doing research. Still another State depart- 
ment sorts the publications by subject areas 


(Continued on page 95) 
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mic Energy Education 
Comes to the Forefront 


by Mattie A. Pinette, Assistant Chief, 


Educational Services Section, Atomic Energy Commission 


TOMIC ENERGY is no longer just a 
A weapon in the minds of our youth. 
True, many students still think of the bomb 
synonymously with the term “atomic en- 
ergy,” but more and more interest is being 
shown in the peaceful atom as evidenced by 
the types of inquiries reaching the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Last year several 
thousand letters were received from teach- 
ers, principals, and students asking for in- 
formation on atomic energy. Almost in- 
variably the bomb was the central theme of 
the inquiries. This year there has been a 
change in emphasis from the military to the 
peacetime uses of atomic energy, or rather 
the interest has been extended to, the non- 
military aspects of this development. Four 
months after the start of the 1951—52 school 
year, the Commission had received more 
than one thousand letters from the same 
groups requesting “down-to-earth” material 
suitable for classes in physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, biology, physiology, geology, 
agriculture. 

Social studies teachers request informa- 
tion that can be used in classes in economics, 
history, English, geography, foreign rela- 


tions. civics. psychology. 


Anxious to Learn 


Teachers and students ask for informa- 
tion about the social, economic, and politi- 
cal implications of atomic energy, domestic 
and foreign. They are anxious to learn 
more about the part that atomic energy 
will play in various fields such as health, 
agriculture, industry, and power, the 
physiological effects of radiation—its ef- 


fects on heredity the effects of atomic 
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They 


inquire as to the use of radioactive isotopes 


weapons on plant and animal life. 


and how they may be secured for experi- 
mentation under faculty supervision in the 
study of plant nutrition, cell membrane 
permeability, and the development of a 
thickness gage. They want to know how 
to construct a small working model of a 
cyclotron, a cloud chamber, a Geiger 
counter, and a Van de Graaff generator. 
And they have asked for an explanation of 
the phenomena of fission and fusion. 
Teachers and students have also shown 


considerable interest in the organization 


and administration of the Atomic Energy 


ri 
(9VUY ow S41 tepe 


Atomic energy education can start at an early age. 


energy with toy atomic devices and picture books. 


Commission—the legal framework in which 
it operates, the extent of the program in 
money, employees, and plants, particularly 
at Oak Ridge, Los Alamos, Argonne, and 
Brookhaven. 

The students, particularly, want to know 
whether the billions of dollars spent on 
atomic weapons should go for developing 
atomic energy for peacetime uses, and they 
express concern in the moral implications 
of the bomb. They also ask about the 
scientists that contributed toward the de- 
velopment of nuclear fission and the bomb, 
the men that direct the atomic energy enter- 
prise, and problems of interrational con- 





Here are two elementary school pupils studying atomic 
This early training brings practical understanding. 











trol of atomic energy, the UN proposals, 
and the Soviet proposals. Many are inter- 
ested in career opportunities and the type 
of training they should get to qualify for a 
job. And during the past several months 
there have been many inquiries concerning 
civil defense measures atomic 
attack. 

Teachers also request teaching aids, 
charts, films, filmstrips, demonstration 
models, posters, etc. 

All this points to a growing interest in 
this phenomenal mid-20th century scien- 
tific achievement which has created such 


against 


urgencies in the international scene, but 
which at the same time ho!ds forth incal- 
culable promise for the betterment of 
It also points to an awareness on the part 
of educators to the tremendous social im- 
mankind. 
plications stemming from the development 
of controlled nuclear fission (implications 
that in some areas are not yet too well de- 
fined and the need to condition our youth 
for the responsibilities and opportunities 
that are already here and those that lie 
ahead. ) 


Kits of Literature 


The Atomic Energy Commission canno! 
of course answer all of the queries which it 
receives but in an effort to provide as much 
information as possible within security 
limitations which would be useful to edu- 
cators and the lay public in acquiring an 
understanding of the atomic energy erter- 
prise of the United States, its Division of 
Information Services has assembled kits of 
literature for teachers, high school stu- 
dents, elementary students, and adult lay 
groups. These kits include the Commis- 
sion’s semiannual reports to the Congress, 
special reports, reprints of articles that 
have appeared in journals, magazines, and 
newspapers on various phases of atomic 
energy development, speeches by members 
of the Commission and principal staff, and 
bibliographies. The content of these kits 
changes continuously as new material is 
published. 

Some teachers, especially those in rural 
communities, write that they have prac- 
tically nothing on atomic energy on their 
library shelves and they are very grateful 
for the materials provided by the Commis- 
sion. Certain States and local school sys- 
tems, however, have developed instructional 
units and conducted teacher-training pro- 


grams in atomic energy, notably Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, Rhode Island, Illinois, 
Nevada, California, Virginia, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Maryland, Connecti- 
cut, Washington, Arkansas, New Hamp- 
shire, Michigan, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. 
Some of these States have also assembled 
kits of materials, bibliographies and visual 
aid libraries. In those States where 
teacher-training programs have been held 
the volume of mail received is considerably 
greater than that from States that have not 
yet conducted this training. Conversely, 
in those States that have provided their 
schools with instructional units and other 
materials the inquiries directed to the 


Commission are negligible. 


Unless otherwise indicated, publica- 
tions are available free from the 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Tue First PILe. 

and Edward R. Trapnell. 

TID-292. Office of 


Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 


By Corbin Aliardice 
Designated as 


Technical Services, 


Dt. lp. 108. 

You Can UNDERSTAND THE Atom. Re- 
print from Des Moines Sunday Register. 
22 p. 


\ SIMPLIFIED GEIGER-MUELLER COUNTER 
By H. D. LeVine and H. Di- 
Giovanni. Designated as NYO-103. Of- 
fice of Technical Services, Department of 


CIRCUIT. 


Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 11 p. 
10¢, 

27 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT 
RADIATION AND RADIATION PROTECTION. 


For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 17p. 15¢. 

PrRosPEcTING FOR Uranium. U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission and the U. S. 
Geological Survey. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. (Re- 
vised October 1951.) 128 p. 45¢. 

DAVID AND THE ATOMIC SLINGSHOT. 
Article by Howard W. Blakeslee. Reprint 
from Steelways, bimonthly magazine of 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 

THe New Ace oF THE Atom. Article 
by Morton M. Hunt. Reprint from Steel- 
ways, bimonthly magazine of American 
[ron and Steel Institute. 

Uranium Is Wuere You Finp It! 
Article by Robert Sheeley. Reprint through 


U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 





the courtesy of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Incorporated, publishers of Big 
Magazine. 

Tue Atomic Enercy Commission RE- 
ACTOR ProcraM, by Dr. Lawrence R. Haf- 
stad. 


Tue Atom, 1951. Reprint from Busi- 


ness Week, July 28, 1951 issue. 12 p. 
Available from Reader Service Dept., 


Business Week, 330 West 42d Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


11 or more quantity prices will be quoted 


20¢ each, or on orders of 


on inquiry. 

SELECTED READINGS ON ATOMIC ENERGY. 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. For sale 
by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 


25,D.C. 2p. 15¢. 
Publications available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 


U. $. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.: 


SEMIANNUAL REPORTS OF THE COMMISs- 
First Report, 13 p. 
5¢; Second Report, 27 p. 10¢; Third Re- 
port, 49 p. 15¢; Fourth Report, 192 p. 
35¢; Fifth Report, 213 p. 45¢; Sixth Re- 
port, 203 p. 45¢; Seventh Report, 228 p. 
50¢; Eighth Report, 230 p. 55¢; Ninth 
Report, 158 p. 40¢; Tenth Report, 151 p. 


35¢. 


SION TO THE CONGRESS. 


Publications available from other 
sources: 


Corbin Allardice 
TID-292. Office 


Department of 


THe First Pitz. By 
and Edward R. Trapell. 
of Technical 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.: 11 p. 
10¢. 

A Simpuiriep GeiceR-MUELLER Coun- 
TER Circurr. By H. D. LeVine and H. 
DiGiovanni. NYO-103. Office of Tech- 
nical Services, Department of Commerce, 


Washington 25, D.C. Llp. 10¢. 


Services, 


Other publications, reprints of 
articles and speeches by members 
of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and principal staff on various 
aspects of atomic energy develop- 
ment available free from the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Books To Help Build 


International Understandin 
A Selection of Some 1951 Publications 


by Nora E. Beust, Specialist for School and Children’s Libraries 


OYS AND GIRLS want to be a part of 
what is going on in the world today. 
They 


about the people who live in places dis- 


want to know, for example, more 


cussed at the dinner table, seen on the tele- 
vision, referred to in class, or studied about 
in textbooks. Specifically, at the moment, 
some of them want to know about boys and 
girls of their own age living in spots of 
interest in the news. 

A quick look at books published during 
1951 for youngest readers up to and in- 
cluding readers in their teens with mature 
interests shows a great diversity of con- 
tent. To cite a few, there are: The Marble 
Fountain by Valenti Angelo, an account of 
how two Italian boys live after the war 
and how they become a part of the work 
of reconstruction and the every-day hap- 
penings in their new village home; Lisa 


and Lottie by Erich Kastner, a story of 


rect 


- : gxpi 
we ia + ARM 


en 


A great diversity of subject and content is offered in the 1951 books published for youngsters. 


German identical 9-year-old twin girls who 
have been separated but meet by chance at 
a summer camp and later make a daring 
decision that leads to happy family life; 
Pong Choolie, You Rascal—! by Lucy 
Herndon Crockett, a glimpse into the life of 
a 12-year-old South Korean boy and the 
problems that beset his wanderings during 
the war. 

The V oice of Asia by James A. Michener, 
is a first-hand account of a series of talks to 
Asians but of a more detailed and more 
mature nature; Home at Last: A Story of 
Children in Israel Today by Gloria Hoff- 
man; Jeanne-Marie Counts Her Sheep by 
Francoise; and Fujio by Raymond Creek- 
more, are three publications in which the 
illustrations are important factors in the 
simple presentation of life in Israel, France, 
and Japan respectively. 

The following books with the appropri- 


OF Cover ; 
Unpagancee 





Shown here 


is a variety, holding interest for the youngest, up to teenage. 
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ate grade levels indicated in parentheses 
will be of aid in broadening the horizons. 
of children and youth: 


THe Marpsie Fountain; written and 
illus. by Valenti Angelo. Viking. 1951. 
$2.50. 


The story of two orphaned boys in Italy 
after the war that tells of their new home 
(5-7) 

THe WonperFut Farm; illus. by Mau- 
rice Sendak, by Marcel Aymé; translated 
from the French by Norman Denny. Har- 
per. 1951. $2.50. 

A group of stories about a magical 
French farm on which all the animals talk. 
particularly to Delphine and Marinette. 


9 


(3-5) 


and how life is gradually’ rebuilt. 


AMERICANS Berore CoLumBus; illus. 
with drawings and maps by C. B. Falls and 
with 32 pages of photographs by E. C. 
Baity. Viking. 1951. $4. 

A survey of the pre-Columbian history 
of the Americas. The gifts of the early 
people to art and culture of the past and 
(7-12) 

CHARIOT IN THE Sky; a Story of the 
Jubilee Singers; with illus. by C. L. Bald- 
ridge, by Arna_ Bontemps. Winston. 
1951. (The Land of the Free Series) 
$2.50. 

The Jubilee Singers introduce the Negro 
spirituals to the court of Queen Victoria. 
One of a series of books about contribu- 
groups to America. 


future is indicated. 


tions of national 
(7-9) 
THE APPLE AND THE Arrow, by Mary 
and Conrad Buff. Heughton. 1951. $3. 
The old story told by father to sons of 
William Tell. 


revolt against tyranny.” 


It is the story of “one man’s 
Beautiful and 
(4-7) 


impressive illustrations. 








An INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE, by 
Marchette Chute. Dutton. 1951. $2.25. 
An attempt at helping readers to inter- 
pret Shakespeare as he appeared to his 
contemporaries. The objective is to aid 
young people to know an “alive” and stim- 
ulating poet. (7-12) 

Livinc Ipeas IN AMERICA; 
with commentary by H. S. 
Harper. 1951. $4.50. 

Anthology indicates the fact “that most 
of the problems that confront Americans 
today, whatever new and strange forms they 
may take, are really old and familiar, and 


edited and 


Commager. 


that Americans need not look abroad for 
solutions, or fabricate new ones. but that 
they can turn, with confidence, to their his- 


torical past.” (11-12) 


Fujio; story and lithographs, by, Ray- 
mond Creekmore. Macmillan. 1951 $2. 
Pictures and brief text tell of the home 
life of Fujio and also of the climb to the 
(1-4) 

Ponce CHooure, Yor 
ten and illus. by L. H. 
1951. $3. 

The adventures of 
South Korean 
father takes him to the North and how he 
later forms opinions of his own about the 
war and becomes a friend of the Ameri- 


(7-12) 


Or Courace UNDAUNTED. 
CONTINENT WITH LEWis AND CLARK; writ- 
ten and illus. by James Daugherty. Vik- 
ing. 1951. $3.50. 


A stirring account of the adventures and 


top of Fujiyama. 
writ- 


Holt. 


RASCAL 
Crockett. 
Pong Choolie, a 


boy, whose Communist 


cans. 


ACROSS THE 


heroism of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion from St. Louis to the Pacific. (6-12) 


STRANGE LANDS AND FRIENDLY PEOPLE. 
by W. O. Douglas. 1951. $4. 


An attempt to give facts regarding the 


Harper. 


power and strength of Asia and to inter- 
pret the forces that cause its revolutions. 
(11-12) 

JEANNE-MariE Counts HER SHEEP; told 
and pictured by Francoise. Scribner. 
1951. $2. 


Jeannie-Marie 
(sheep) before they are hatched.” 


chickens 


(]—2) 


“counts —_ her 


Eskimo Boy; illus. by I. V. Nyman, by 
Pipaluk Freuchen; translated from the 
Danish. Lothrop. 1951. $2. 

The epic tale of Ivik the Fatherless, who 
killed a bear and became the provider for 
his family. (5-9) 


FRANCIE, by Emily Hahn. Watts. 1951. 

$2.50. 
Francie, a 

American of seventeen, spends a year in an 


somewhat spoiled young 
English boarding school, and grows in 
(7-10) 

Home at Last: A Story oF CHILDREN IN 
illus. with 


McKay. 


genuine understanding. 


Topay; written and 
photographs by Gloria Hoffman. 
1951. 

How ten-year-old David, born in France 
and Dan, in Germany are rehabilitated 
and learn to become a part of Israeli life. 
(4-6) 

Gozo’s WonDERFUL KireE; illus. by Lois 
Lignell, by W. R. 
1951. $2.50. 


A modern miracle happens to a devoted 


ISRAEL 


$2.50. 


Johnson. Crowell. 


Japanese family and a famous painting. 


(2-5) 


THE DEFENDER; illus. by Claire and 
George Louden, Jr., by Nicholas Kalashnik- 
off. Scribner. 1951. $2. 

“Everywhere there is life, and every- 


This 


is the essence of the story of a mountain 


where there are warm human hearts.” 


shepherd and how he defended the wild 
rams. (5-9) 

Lisa AND Lorrie; illus. by Walter Trier, 
by Erich Kastner; translated from the Ger- 
man by Cyrus Brooks. Little. 1951. 
$2.50. 

Two little girls who look exactly alike 
meet at They discover 
that they are twins and how important they 


(4-6) 

THe Growince HuMAN FamIcy; illus. by 
C.. G. i. Minoo Masani. 
Oxford. 


a summer camp. 


and all families are to each other. 


Moorhouse, by 
1951. $2.50. 





How Peoples Work Together: 
The United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies, prepared by the 
Department of Public Informa- 
tion, United Nations, New York, 
December 1951, 2d edition, is a 
new publication distributed by 
Manhattan Publishing Co., 225 
LaFayette St., New York 12, 
N. Y.—75 cents. It is a well- 
illustrated booklet of current 
material on the United Nations, 
designed to meet the needs and 
interests of the high school 
student. 

















The story of man’s efforts at learning to 
live with his neighbors. (7-12) 

Voice oF Asia, by J. A. Michener. Ran- 
dom. 1951. $3.50. 

The author traveled to Asia and talked 
with some 120 Asians of almost every con- 
ceivable calling. Though he found in- 
terests directly opposed to the interests of 
our country, he found them individual 
human beings, motivated by the same social, 
economic, political, and nationalistic drives 
that we are. (11-12) 


THE Story oF THE Wor LD, A Brief Ac- 
count of the Early Days of the Earth as 
Told in Letters to His Daughter: with 
sketches by Richard Albany, by Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Day. 

In a foreword the author says, “. . . But 
I hope that such of them as read these let- 


n.d. $2.25. 


ters may gradually begin to think of this 
world of ours as a large family of nations.” 
(6-10) 


THE Picture Story oF Norway; pictures 
by Ursula Koering, by Hester O’Neill. 
McKay. 1951. $2.50. 

An interpretation of Norway and Nor- 
wegians with special stress on life of today. 
(4-7) 

SEVEN THOUSAND IsLANDs: The Story of 
the Philippines; by Cornelia Spencer. 
Aladdin Bks. 1951. $2. 

An introduction to the history of the 
Philippines with emphasis on the Battle of 
the Pacific when the people of the U. S. 
stood as brothers with the Filipinos in the 
fight for freedom. (7-12) 


THE SAUCEPAN JouRNEY; illus. by Louis 
Slobodkin, by Edith Unnerstad. Macmil- 
lan. 1951. $2.50. 

An amusing story of the Larsson family 
who go by caravan through Sweden selling 
“Peep saucepans.” (5-9) 

THE LAND OF THE ITALIAN PEOPLE; 
illus. from photographs, by Frances Win- 
war. 1951. (Portraits of 
the Nations Series) $2.50. 

An introduction to the land and the his- 
tory of Italy with special emphasis on the 
people and their spirit. (7-12) 

There are additional titles in the mimeo- 
graphed bibliography entitled Books to 
Help Build Understand- 
ing selected for children and young people 
with special reference to the United Nations, 
available from the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. 


Lippincott. 


International 
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Graduates and Drop-Outs in Virginia 


‘ 


by Leonard M. Miller, Specialist for Counseling, : 
Pupil Personnel and Work Programs, Office of Education 


OST STUDIES of school-leavers at- 
M tempt to discover the reasons why 
pupils leave school. The Virginia study, 
however, had three objectives: to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the school as indicated 
by the accomplishments and pursuits of its 
students; to aid local schools to determine 
courses required to meet youth needs; to 
provide State-wide data pertinent to the 
program development and improvement of 
all Virginia High Schools. . 

During 1939-40 a total of 19,079 stu- 
dents (7,884 boys and 11,195 girls) were 
graduated from Virginia high schools, and 
an undetermined number dropped out. It 
is significant that, in 1939-40, 17.2 percent 
more girls than boys were graduated in 
Virginia but only 5.2 percent more girls 
than boys from all public and private high 
schools in United States. 

\ total of 22,190 questionnaires were 
sent to 1939-40 graduates and 3,111 of the 
drop-outs of all accredited public schools 
and to drop-outs only of junior high 
schools. These were distributed during the 
late months of the 1948-49 school term, 
with the request that the completed sum- 
mary sheets be returned prior to November 
1, 1949. Of the addressees, 9,269 or 41.8 
percent responded, including 7,549 gradu- 
ates and 1,720 drop-outs, or approximately 
50 percent of the graduates and 25 percent 
of the drop-outs. 

In returning questionnaires girl gradu- 
ates beat the boys by 14 percent, although 
boy drop-outs beat the girls by 10 percent. 


Training After High School 


Of the 7,549 graduate respondents, 5,829 
or 77.2 percent said they had taken or 
were taking, at the time of the study, some 
form of post-high-school training. Of 
these, 2,927 were males, or 91.1 percent of 
the male respondents, and 2,902 were fe- 
males, It is significant 
that 22.6 percent more of the male gradu- 


or 67.5 percent. 
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This article is a review of a State- 
wide follow-up study conducted during 
1948-49 of those students who were 
graduated or who dropped out of high 
school in Virginia during 1939—40. 
Because the study, as Dr. Miller points 
out in his summary statement, is “sig- 
nificantly different from other studies” 
for a number of reasons, and since it is 
another contribution to the program of 
life adjustment education for our Na- 
tion’s secondary school young people, 
we are pleased to present the review 


to SCHOOL LIFE readers. 











ates than female graduates took some form 
of advanced training. 
large number of World War II veterans who 
used their educational benefits may account 
in part for this difference. 

Of the 1,720 drop-outs who replied, 711 


or 41.3 percent indicated they had taken or 


were taking some form of post-high-schoo] 
training, including 6 percent who attended 
a college or university. Of these, 514 were 
males or 54.2 percent of the male respond- 
ents and 197 were females or 25.6 percent 
of the female respondents. 

Of the 7,549 graduates, 2,705 males or 
83.3 percent of the male graduate respond- 
ents and 178 females or 4.1 percent of the 


Undoubtedly the 


female graduate respondents served on 
active duty in the Armed Forces. In con- 
trast, of the 1,720 drop-outs, 776 males or 
81.8 percent of the male drop-out re- 
spondents and 26 females or 3.4 percent of 
served in the 


the female respondents 


Armed Forces. 


Employment Status Ten Years 
After Leaving School 


The male graduates were engaged as fol- 
lows: 77 percent were employed full time; 
of these, 9 percent had their own business; 
3 percent were working part time; 4 per- 
cent were in the Armed Forces; 15 percent 
were attending school, and 1 percent unem- 
ployed. Of the female graduates 40 percent 
were employed full time; of these, 1 percent 
had their own business; 53 percent did 
housework at home; 1 percent were attend- 
ing school; 4 percent were employed part 
time; 2 percent were unemployed, 

The employment status of male drop-outs 
was as follows: 79 percent were employed 
full time; of this number, 5 percent had 
their own business; 8 percent were in the 
Armed Forces; 5 percent were attending 
school; 4 percent were working part time; 
and 4 percent were unemployed. Of the 

(Continued on page 93) 


Occupational distribution by 1950 census categories 


Percent in 
United States ! 


Major occupational group 


Men Women 


1 2 3 

Professional and technical Seca Cee 7 13 
Managerial and official os bons 11 4 
Clerical and kindred_. -- thiatentiCtig ‘ 7 27 
Sales and kindred ee ; pit 6 8 
Service vie An Sitaicone eget a 6 21 
pO ER Ty = alte 16 | 4 
Skilled and semiskilled..._................-.-.-} 38 20 
Unskilled and not reported. ...._...-- es 9 3 

TWO. ... ic cuatocewsedintenscednalae. 100 100 


Percent of Virginia 
Drop-outs 


Men Women; Total 


Percent of Virginia 
Graduates 


Total Men |Women) Total 





‘ 5 6 7 8 | 4 10 
9} 16.1/ 22] 123 1.3 6.0 | 2.7 
9 7.3 Mt} 42) 2? 9 | 1.5 
12| 147] 58.0] 937.3 7.4 2) 14.0 
7| 145| 83] 06) O38] m3 9.9 
10 6.8) 5.9 | 6.4 8.1; 26| 144 
12 10.8 | 601° Wit 8.4 
34 2.6) 85) 17.2) 4 15.2 33.1 
7 32} 10| 20) 12 8.8 16.0 
100 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0) 100.0 | 100.0 





! Reviewer inserted 1950 Census for all employed workers which were not available when the Virginia data were tabuiated. 


See ScHOOL Lire October 1951, page 5. 
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OW do children who have television 
H sets at home compare with other chil- 
-dren in school achievement? Do children 
having sets at home do better school work 
when their parents closely control thei: 
televiewing ? 

Answers to these questions were found in 
a survey recently conducted by Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati, Ohio. Nearly 1,000 
children in the sixth and seventh grades of 
16 public and parochial schools in the Cin- 
cinnati area participated in the study, which 
was conducted by Walter J. Clark, assistant 
professor of education. The data used in- 
cluded the child’s mental age, his achieve- 
ment in school subjects, and the parental 
control of his televiewing as measured by a 
specially designed scale. 

This survey and report, which was pro- 
duced under the direction of a committee 
headed up by Dr. Raymond McCoy, Dean 
of the Graduate Schoo! at Xavier Univer- 
sity, with the cooperation of both the 
Bureau of Appraisal Services of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools and the Parochial 
Schools, brings out, for the first time, many 
salient facts hitherto undiscovered in chil- 


dren’s listening and viewing habits. The 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation provided 
a subvention of funds for the study. 

In comparing the achievement of the 
televiewing children with that of the non- 
televiewing children, Mr. Clark reports 
that the study revealed no significance 
and that their learning was not much af- 
fected by the way their parents controlled 


the televiewing. 


The expressions of anticipation on the faces of these 
children seem to say, “That's swell,’"—as they watch 
television in a Cincinnati parochial school after 
having prepared a lesson with the aid of supple- 


mentary printed materials. 





“But,” he cautioned, “it would be a gross 
misinterpretation of the data to hold that 
in the case of a given child his habits of 
affect his 
The data gathered in 
that 
habits, lower IQ's, lower parental control 


watching television could not 
school achievement. 
the study showed poor television 
and poorer school achievement tend to be 
found in the same child. Like most recrea- 
tions, television can be used to excess which 
may result in damage to physical well- 


being and mental alertness.” 


“Startling” Data 
The that this 


study dealt only with recreational television, 


Xavier report indicates 


and did not concern itself with programs 
The 
data gathered were described as “startling. 
While the 
demonstrate that school achievement is suf- 
fering from the effects of television, the 


responses to the questionnaire used in 


designed specifically to aid learning. 


a % ¥ 


evidence does not 





classifying the children into high- and low- 
control groups have many implications for 
for the 
family, the school, and the television indus- 
try itself.” 


For example it was found that the child 


all social institutions, especially 


subjects—mostly 12- and 13-year olds 
spent an average of 3.7 hours each school 
day in front of the television screen. Over 
the week, counting Saturdays and Sundays, 
they spent 30 hours watching television 
as compared with the 25 hours they spend 
each week in school. 

The report states that “an appalling per- 
centage” of parents have no concern about 
what their children watch on television. 
Fifty-two percent of the children reported 
that they were permitted to watch any pro- 
grams they chose. 

The most popular television show with 
these preadolescents was Milton Berle; 86 
out of every 100 watched him regularly. 


Next in popularity came three western pro- 
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Effect of Television 
School Achie 


by Franklin Dunham, Chief of Rad—T 
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Rad)—Television, U. S. Office of Education 


orams—Six Gun Theatre, watched by 85 
percent of the children; Six Gun Playhouse, 
watched by 83 percent; and Hopalong Cas- 
sidy, by 70 percent. Next to the top-rank- 
ing westerns came Captain Video, watched 
by 78 percent; Arthur Godfrey's Talent 
Scouts, by 69 percent; Stop the Music, by 
62 percent; and Twenty Questions, by 56 
percent. 

Right behind the most popular shows 
came the mystery-crime programs. Big 
Story was watched by 60 percent of the 
children; Lights Out, by 55 percent; Big 
Town, by 49 percent; Plainclothes Man, by 
18 percent; Man vs. Crime, by 48 percent; 
Vartin Kane, by 47 percent; 7-Men in 
{ction, by 45 percent; The Web, by 41 per- 
cent; Hands of Mystery, by 40 percent; 
Suspense, by 36 percent; Famous Jury 
Trials, by 29 percent; Danger, by 20 per- 
cent; and Mystery Playhouse, by 17 percent. 

[he Xavier survey found that the pattern 


of response to the mystery-crime programs 





1 I. HARNESS the tremendous potential of interest in- 
herent 


educator. 








both parent and teacher have an obligation to guide the 
viewing of children to programs heard and seen outside 
of the class room. Simple criteria such as (1) Does the 
program possess anything of permanent value? Is it 
part of the recorded life of our Nation? (2) Does it give 


a good example ‘ 
good motivation in citizenship, family life, or choice of 


companions ? 


you feel better for having spent your time listening to it? 
These are tests that any teacher’ or parent can give 


programs now current on the air. Xavier University has 
performed a great service by pointing out the facts at 
this time. 
both school and home that encourage the homely virtues 


of satisfactory living. 


in television is one of the problems of the 


The Cincinnati Study brings out the fact that 


Will the action portrayed help give 


(3) Does it have any spiritual lift? Do 


[he next step is to build more programs for 
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was significant. The children tended to 
watch all or none. For example, the 17 
percent who watched Mystery Playhouse on 
Sunday nights at 11:15 all tended to see 
Plainclothes Man at 9:30, Hands of Mystery 
at 10:00, and Famous Jury Trials at 10:30. 
In addition, the response of these children 
clearly revealed that the lower the child’s 
IQ, the more likely he was to watch many 
mystery-crime programs. 

TV wrestling also attracted the young 
children. Those who watched one wrestling 
program tended to watch all such programs 
offered, when not in bed. These shows, also, 
appeal to children in the lower IQ brackets. 

Bedtime rules for children are changing, 
if the Xavier study is any indication; large 
numbers of children watched the late tele- 
vision shows. For example, 58 percent re- 
ported watching Home Theatre from 11:05 
to well after midnight, at least once a week. 
Thirteen percent indicated that they watched 
these late shows at least five times a week. 
Another 11 percent stated that they watched 
the Owl Theatre or Broadway Open House 
four or five times a week at the same late 
hours. Six percent of the youngsters said 
that they regularly watched boxing at one 
o'clock on Sunday mornings. 


“Surprising Number”’ 


A “surprising number” of the children 
studied by Xavier watched the hour-long 
dramatic productions in the evenings. 
While these are programs intended for ma- 
ture persons, over half of the children 
watched TV Theatre from 9:00 to 10:00 
on Wednesday evenings, and 22 percent 
watched Studio One regularly from 10:00 
to 11:00 on Monday evenings. 

Children whose responses revealed that 


there was control of television in their homes 





TOP 

Expectation!—Bringing up the picture. Young peo- 
ple are shown here at their favorite home pastime— 
viewing television. This scene was taken in the 
Cincinnati-Xavier Children's Program Study. 


LOWER 

The TV show is over. Four youngsters in a family 
group gather around the dining room table to do 
their homework. 


were usually in the higher 1Q brackets, and 
there was a pattern for the once-a-week pro- 
grams they were allowed to watch, 

These programs were: Monday, Arthur 
Godfrey’s Talent Scouts; Tuesday, Milton 
Berle and Cavalcade of Bands; Wednesday, 
Arthur Godfrey; Thursday, Stop the Music; 
Friday, Twenty Questions or We The People 
or Cavalcade of Stars; Saturday, Big Top, 
Show of Shows; and Sunday, Zoo Parade 
and Hopalong Cassidy. 

Mr. Clark concluded this study with the 
statement that it “is not offered as a final 
answer to the problem of television and its 
educational relationships. It is hoped, 
rather, that it will prove to be but one of a 
number of studies that may clarify various 

(Cofftinued on page 91) 




































to express my views on the problem of 
illiteracy to the Nation through the col- 
umns of ScuHoo. Lire. My interest in the 
problem is of long standing. It goes back 
to the days when I, just out of the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia, taught public school 
in my native State. Later, as Judge of the 
Criminal Court of Raleigh County, W. Va., 
I saw at first hand many of the tragic results 
of illiteracy. 

It will be remembered that in 1948, | 
introduced a bill in the second session of 
the 80th Congress to assist the States in the 
removal of the blot from our Nation. | 
again introduced a similar bill in 1949 in 
the first session of the 8lst Congress. And 
it is my intention to continue to do every- 


| AM PLEASED to have the opportunity 


thing in my power to solve this problem 
until the Nation is aroused to its impor- 
tance and the Congress assumes its réspon- 
sibility in the matter. The reasons for my 
interest are fundamental, and may be stated 
very simply and directly. 


liliteracy Slows National Defense 


Adult illiteracy is a serious problem to 
our Defense authorities. The loss in man- 
power because of illiteracy during the last 
war is well known. The number of men 
rejected by the Selective Service System 
would have made 40 army divisions. Even 
today, with our limited mobilization, the 
military could do a much more effective 
and speedy job of preparation if they did 
not have to contend with the illiterates. It 
is estimated that approximately 75,000 
male youths who are functionally illiterate 


(had completed fewer than 5 years of 


*Caliver, Ambrose, “Illiteracy and Manpower 
Mobilization,” SCHOOL LIFE, June 1951. 

Kempfer, Homer, “State School Systems Can 
Create Manpower Through Literacy Education,” 
SCHOOL LIFE, October 1951. 

Wood, William R., “Community Responsibility 
for Literacy Education,” SCHOOL LIFE, Novem- 
ber 1951. 





This is the last of a series of four 


articles’ on literacy education sug- 
gested by the Committee on Educa- 
Rejectees of the Office of 


It is planned to reprint 


tional 
Education. 
them as a unit for general distribution. 











schooling) reach registration age each 


year, and that the corresponding number 
Un- 


less means are provided to lift this mass 


of females is approximately 50,000. 


of undereducated youth to a level of func- 
tional literacy, and if we face all-out mobi- 
lization, the Defense establishment will find 
itself saddled with the burden of training 
as was the case during the last war. To 
the extent to which this is necessary, it will, 
of course, divert the time and energies of 
the military from their primary task of 


defense. 


Illiteracy Retards Economic Growth 


Our economic strength is an important 
link in our defense program. The indus- 
trial and agricultural activities which are 
at the foundation of our economic strength 
are becoming highly mechanized, requir- 
ing an ever increasing amount of literacy. 
Lack of ability to read makes the illiterate 
a menace to himself and his fellows in in- 
dustry and prevents the agricultural worker 
from benefiting fully from the services of 
Government bulletins, county agents, and 
other sources of helpfulness. The products 
of industry and farm are second only to 
manpower in our defense efforts. Any- 
thing, therefore, which impedes their flow, 
as does illiteracy, is an enemy within our 
ranks. It retards economic growth and 
development and should be stopped with- 
out delay. 

Normally, when our economic establish- 
ment should be geared to the scientific and 
technological progress of our _ times, 
illiteracy is as much of a deterrent as in 


times of emergency. It is well known that 


Literacy and the National Welfare 


by Harley M. Kilgore, Senator from West Virginia 


industrial wages and farm income of indi- 
viduals, communities and States rise in pro- 
Retail sales 
also are closely related to literacy. The 


flow of interstate commerce, the interde- 


portion to the rise in literacy. 


pendence of individuals and groups, and 
the elimination of geographical boundaries 
by modern transportation and communica- 
tion facilities are more and more becoming 
matters of national concern. And anything 
which affects them, as does illiteracy, be- 


comes a national responsibility. 


Literacy Promotes Social Progress 
Social progress is dependent upon indi- 
vidual progress. One of the most important 
ingredients of this progress is the ability 
to use effectively the tools of modern com- 
munication. The ability to function effec- 
tively as a worker, as a citizen, and as a 
member of a family is a powerful contrib- 


And 


the extent to which an individual can com- 


utor to the general welfare of society. 


municate with his fellows and understand 
the printed page, to that extent will he con- 
tribute to social advancement. In order to 
do these things, a command of the skills of 
communication is necessary. This includes 
not merely the ability to read and write, but 
also the ability to speak and listen with dis- 
crimination. The complexity and tempo 
of our civilization make these abilities man- 
datory. Employers do not want illiterates 
because they cannot meet the exacting re- 
quirements of the average job. The duties 
of a citizen in a modern community today 
call for competencies which illiterates do 
not possess. The relationships among the 
different members of the family today call 
for knowledge, skills, appreciations, and at- 
titudes which are almost impossible for the 
illiterate to acquire. If, therefore, the Na- 
tion’s progress and welfare depend on the 
efficiency of its workers, the competencies 
of its citizens, and the wholesomeness of 
the relationship of its families, it follows 


that anything that will contribute to the 
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achievement of these goals—as does lit- 
eracy—becomes an urgent responsibility of 


the Nation. 


illiteracy Endangers Democracy 


Democracy, more than any other form of 
government, calls for a literate population. 
Our founding fathers recognized this, how- 
ever, they did not specifically provide for 
its achievement in the organic law. Never- 
theless, the principle has been so generally 
accepted that we have established the most 
comprehensive system of free universal 
compulsory education found anywhere in 
the world. 

Despite this fact, we still have millions 
of adult citizens who are illiterate, whose 
lack of education is a handicap to them- 
selves, and causes them to become a drag on 
society and a potential menace to our dem- 
ocratic way of life. 

In order to function effectively in a de- 
mocracy,. citizens must possess facts about 
many things and people. If they are to 
exercise the kind of independent judgment 
which our representative form of govern- 
ment requires and are not to be unduly 
swayed by the rabble-rousers, and the bom- 
bardment of mass media, they must think 


clearly and discriminatingly about those 


things and people. They cannot think 
clearly and independently unless they can 


participate effectively in the arts and skills 


of communication which is functional 
literacy. 

The extent to which the individual is the 
cornerstone of our democracy to that ex- 


tent is it necessary that there be a high rate 


of literacy among all groups of our popula- 
tion, because, as I have often said, “talk 
about ‘democracy’ and ‘our way of life’ is 
largely unintelligible to illiterates.” 

The 1950 census data on illiteracy are not 
yet available. But according to the 1940 
data, and the estimates of the Census Bu- 
reau in 1947, the problem is extensive and 
widespread. As | pointed out in my speech 
in the Senate on June 3, 1948, “the men 
and women in the United States who are 
now in the darkness of functional illiteracy 
are not all foreigners or Negroes, or mem- 
bers of other underprivileged groups. * * * 
Educators have long known that a grim 
percentage of our native-born white citi- 
zens have had little or no schooling.” | 
also emphasized in that speech a fact which 
is not generally known—namely, that illit- 
eracy exists throughout the Nation. 


Literacy Is a National Responsibility 


A national program of action is needed 
for several reasons: (1) It is needed to 
equalize the burden of education because 
many States are not able to support an 
adequate program of education; (2) since 
each State must contribute its share to the 
security of the Nation, it is the responsibil- 
ity of the Nation to assure the effectiveness 
of that contribution; and (3) the magni- 
tude and complexity of the problem require 
a concerted, coordinated, and frontal 
attack. 

A national program of action such as | 
have been advocating will not only serve 
our own national needs, but will also con- 
and indirectly to the 


tribute directly 
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strengthening of our international rela- 
tions. 
In the speech referred to earlier, I called 
contributions to the 
Since that time we 


attention to our 

UNESCO program. 
have contributed huge sums through ECA 
and “Point 4.” A national program to 
eradicate illiteracy in the United States 
could help furnish the “know-how” in at- 
tacking the problem throughout the world. 
It is conceivable that such a program would 
also enable us to supply the many requests 
that from other lands for 
teachers and leaders. The significance of 
this possibility is realized when it is re- 
called that practically one-half of the 
population of the world is illiterate, and 
that communism is making a strong bid 
for leadership of those masses. If we could 
thus give a needed emphasis on the human 
and social aspects of our aid to the world, 
in addition to our present emphasis on eco- 


come to us 


nomic and military assistance, I am confi- 
dent that it would pay handsome divi- 
dends—namely, greater faith in our hu- 
manitarian and democratic motives. 


EFFECT OF TELEVISION 


(Continued from page 89) 


»0ints of view and lead to constructive 
} 


action.” 
Some OTHER TV-CHILDREN STUDIES 


3p ANNUAL Census—Children’s. Listening 


and Viewing TV. Cunningham and 
Welsh, Inc. June 1950. 

ArTICLE. Thos. E. Coffin. Journal of 
Applied Psychology. Vol. 32. 1949. 
Children and TV. 

STaMForD (CoNnN.) Survey. Burdick 


Junior High School Clearing House. 
May 1950. Article by Gertrude Young. 
PertH Ampoy (N. J.) Stupy. Journal of 


Education. May 1950. Article by 
W. G. McGinnis. 
EvANSTON Townsuip H. S. Stupy. .Con- 


ducted by G. W. A. Rutter. June 1950. 

TELEVISION AND OuR CHILDREN, Long- 
mans. New York. Book by Robert 
Louis Shayon. 1951. 

SoutnH SHore H. S. (Cuicaco) Stupy. 
Conducted by Philip Lewis, Assistant 
Principal. 1951. 

TELEVISION AND THE EpucATION PROcEss. 
School and Society. Article by Dr. 
Paul Witty. Northwestern University. 
December 15, 1951. 
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N JANUARY 9, Selective Service Board 

Memorandum No. 43, “College Stu- 
dent Deferments,” was mailed to local 
boards by National Headquarters, Selec- 
tive Service System. In this memoran- 
dum, which appears below, attention is 
called particularly to: 

1. Section 1, last sentence, and Section 
3: the manner in which preprofessional 
and professional students of medicine, 
dentistry, veterinary medicine, and osteop- 
athy are now considered for deferment 
and to the discontinuance of SSS Form 103 
previously used for such students. 

2. Section 2, paragraph b, last two sen- 
tences: an educational institution’s right to 
appeal a registrant’s classification in those 
cases in which the institution has requested 
the registrant’s deferment. 

3. Section 2, paragraph c: the notifica- 
tion to be given to the local board by an 
educational institution whenever one of its 
students for whom it has submitted a Col- 
lege Student Certificate (SSS Form 109) 
“either ceases to pursue his course of in- 
struction in a manner which is satisfactory 
to the educational institution, or ceases to 
be a student at the institution.” 


Memorandum on 
College Student Deferments 


Local Board Memorandum No. 43, issued 
December 31, 1951, is as follows: 

1. Eligibility of College Students for 
Consideration. for Deferment.—Sections 
1622.15. and 1622.25 of the Selective Serv- 
ice Regulations now specify in detail the re- 
quirements which are necessary in order 
that registrants who are college students 
may be eligible for consideration for defer- 
ment because they are engaged in study 
both in cases of claims for statutory defer- 
ment in Class I-S and in cases of claims 
for deferment in Class II—S because of their 
activity in study being necessary to the 
maintenance of the national health, safety, 
or interest. Within the specified require- 
ments prescribed in these regulations, stu- 
dents of the healing arts are to be consid- 
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ered for deferment in the same manner as 
students who are pursuing other under- 
eraduate or graduate courses at colleges, 
universities, or similar institutions of learn- 
ing. 

2. Furnishing Information to the Local 
Board.—(a) The College Qualification 
Test Score Report (SSS Form No. 108) 
has been prescribed for use in furnishing 
to the local board the score attained by a 
registrant on the College Qualification 
Test. 

(b) The College Student Certificate 
(SSS Form No. 109), as revised October 
30, 1951, has been prescribed for the use 
of a college, university, or similar institu- 
tion of learning in furnishing to the local 
board information -regarding the status of 
the registrant as a student at such institu- 
tion. Upon request of the registrant his 
educational institution should submit in- 
formation on his status as a student in ac- 
cordance with the instructions on the form. 
The filing with a local board by an educa- 
tional institution of a completed SSS Form 
No. 109 does not constitute a request for 
the occupational deferment of the registrant. 
\n educational institution or any person 
must file with the local board a specific 
written request for the registrant’s occupa- 
tional deferment in order to establish a 
right of appeal under Section 1626.2 of the 
regulations. 

(c) Whenever an educational institution 
has submitted a College Student Certificate 
(SSS Form No. 109) for one of its students 
to a local board, the educational institution 
will advise the local board if the student 
at any time thereafter either ceases to pur- 
sue his course of instruction in a manner 
which is satisfactory to the educational 
institution, or ceases to be a student at the 
institution. 

3. SSS Form No. 103 Discontinued.— 
The use of the Certification of Preprofes- 
sional and Professional Students of Medi- 
cine, Dentistry, Veterinary Medicine, and 
Osteopathy (SSS Form No. 103) previously 
provided for submitting evidence to the 


local board in support of claims for defer- 


ment of students of the healing arts has been 
discontinued. Deferments now in effect 
which have been made on the basis of in- 
formation furnished on the SSS Form No. 
103 may be continued for the remainder of 
the periods for which the student was de- 
ferred. Hereafter, every request for the 
occupational deferment of a college stu- 
dent must be supported by the submission 
of a completed SSS Form No. 109, as re- 


vised October 30, 1951. 


Allotment of Critical Materials for 
Education Construction in the 
Second Quarter of 1952 


On January 11 Ralph S. Trigg, Deputy 
Administrator for program and require- 
ments, Defense Production Administration, 
announced allocations of steel, copper, and 
aluminum to the various claimant agencies 
for the second quarter of 1952. The Of- 
fice of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
as claimant agency for schools, colleges, 
and libraries, will have available 128,000 
tons of steel toward meeting second quarter 
construction requirements. This is an 
increase of approximately 15,000 tons over 
the amount of steel finally made available 
in the first quarter. The level of educa- 
tion construction to be supported by allo- 
cations for the second quarter 1952 is thus 
increased by 13.2 percent over first quar- 
ter. Of the 128,000-ton allocation, the 
DPA earmarked 110,000 tons for elemen- 
tary and secondary school construction, 
and 18,000 tons for higher education and 
libraries. 

In announcing second quarter allocations, 
Mr. Trigg stated: “Steel allotments are suf- 
ficient to support about 2,400 elementary 
and secondary schools now under construc- 
tion, and about 500 new starts—perhaps 
more if aluminum wire can be substituted 
for copper wire. There is not sufficient ma- 
terial available to support projects designed 
to improve the standards in existing facili- 
ties or build all of the gymnasiums or ad- 
ministrative buildings requested. However, 
there is sufficient steel to cover all of the 
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requests for relief of over-crowded condi- 
tions if strict conservation measures are 
observed. 

“The steel allotments will support about 
241 projects now under way in the field of 
higher education and libraries, and will 
permit 19 new starts, primarily medical 
schools and research laboratories.” 

Pending applications will be processed 
as rapidly as possible and it is hoped that 
allotments can be issued on or before March 
| for all projects that can be approved for 


second quarter starts. 


GRADUATES AND DROP-OUTS 
IN VIRGINIA 


(Continued from page 87) 
female drop-outs 28 percent were employed 
full time; of these, 1 percent had their own 
business; 59 percent did housework at 
home; 6 percent were employed part time; 
| percent were attending school; and 6 
percent were unemployed. 

Nearly 50 percent of the drop-outs were 
employed in skilled, semiskilled and un- 
skilled fields as compared with 19.3 percent 
of the graduates working in these fields. Of 
all employed workers in the United States 
11 percent were working at these levels. 
Relatively few drop-outs were employed in 
professional and managerial as compared 
to graduates. Marked contrasts occurred 
also in the clerical and service fields. Sales 
work is the only field in which there was 


a comparable number of workers. 


Average Weekly Wages 


Information concerning earnings of 
7,159 respondents (5,963 graduates and 
1.196 drop-outs), at the time of the study 
or in the last position held, is summarized 
in the following chart. 


Percent of graduates | Percent of drop-outs 





V wages Fe- Male Fe- Male 
Males males and fe-| Males males and fe 
(2,742)| (g 991)| male | (796) | (499) 1ale 
(3,221) | (5 963) ” \(1,196) 
i J i 4 5 6 7 
$0 to $20 3.1/ 123| 81| 5.0! 25) 122 
$21 to $40._...| 13.6] 37.8] 26 27.4) 45.8) 33.5 
$41 to $60....-| 36.0] 40.3] 38.3|) 36.8/ 2.3) 32.3 
$61 to $80 30. 6 8.4) 18.6 22.7 4.0 16. 5 
Over $80... 16.8 | 13| 84] 80 .5 5.5 
| | 


The largest single group of graduates 
(38.3 percent) was in the $41 to $50 weekly 
income group while the largest group of 
drop-outs (34 percent) was in the $21 to 
$40 weekly income group. 
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How They Obtained Present Jobs 


Of the graduates, 50.2 percent of the 
drop-outs indicated that they obtained their 
jobs through their own efforts. The com- 
parable percentage for the drop-outs was 
55.7 percent. There were 25.4 percent of 
the graduates and 27.2 percent of the drop- 
outs who indicated that they received their 
jobs through their family or a friend. The 
school was reported as helpful to only 8.5 
percent of the graduates and 2.5 percent of 


the drop-outs. 


Extent That High School Training 
Helped in Their Present Jobs 

Of the graduates, 9.2 percent and of the 
drop-outs, 23.5 percent reported that high 
school training was no help at all. A 
large percent of the graduates, 75.2 percent 
and 63.6 percent of the drop-outs said it 
provided a general background, while 15.7 
percent of the graduates and 12.9 percent 
of the drop-outs said it provided specific 


preparation. 


Helpfulness of Job Information in 
High School 


Twenty-two and three-tenths percent of 
graduates and 17.3 percent of drop-outs 
claimed that the job information was ex- 
tremely helpful; 36.5 percent of graduates 
and 41.4 percent of drop-outs indicated it 
was of some help. Among the graduates 


7.9 percent, and 12.4 percent of drop-outs 





A group of tenth grade pupils use the occupational 
file of guidance at the library of the Fairmont Senior 


High School, Fairmont, W. Va. Over 40 percent of 
students indicated that the school should have given 
them more assistance in learning about jobs. 


thought it was of very little help. A con- 
siderable number of graduates, 29.9 per- 
cent, and 25.1 percent drop-outs indicated 
that no help was received. 


Former Students Owning or 
Buying Homes 

A comparable percentage of the gradu- 
ates, 29.9 percent, and 30.0 percent of the 
drop-outs reported they owned or were buy- 
ing their own homes. 


Success in First Year of College 

Colleges reported that graduates passed 
91.6 percent of the subjects taken, and the 
drop-outs who went on to college passed 
88.1 percent. The graduates failed 8.4 per- 
cent and the drop-outs failed 11.9 percent 
of all subjects started. 


What Employers Think the 
Schools Should Emphasize 


One thousand one hundred and fifty- 
seven employers who employed graduates 
and 388 employers who employed drop- 
outs were interviewed, and completed spe- 
cial questionnaires. 

These employers listed desirable “Per- 
sonal Characteristics” as most important in 
employment, “Training” second, and “Pre- 
vious Work Experience” third in impor- 
tance. 

Most desirable personal characteristics 
were listed in the following order of im- 
portance: (1) Reliability, (2) cooperative- 
ness, (3) truthfulness, (4) ability to use 
figures accurately and rapidly, (5) pune- 
tuality, (6) courtesy, and (7) ability to 
write plainly and correctly. 

Courses most desired were listed in the 
following order: (1) Business subjects, 
(2) English, (3) mathematics, (4) indus- 
trial arts, and (5) personnel management. 


Implications for Evaluating and 
Improving the High School Program 
As stated in the beginning, a major pur- 
pose of the study was to secure information 
which would aid local high schools in im- 
proving their high school programs. 


1. Curriculum Implications 
Since college officials throughout the 
Nation, in submitting information concern- 
ing 3,310 high school graduates and drop- 
outs indicated that 92 percent of the fresh- 
man subjects taken had been passed, this 
study reflects credit upon the quality of the 








college preparatory curriculum of the 


State’s high schools. 

As to preparing for specific vocational 
fields 24 percent of the drop-outs and 9 
percent of the graduates considered their 
high school training to be of no /ielp at all 
vocationally. 

More than 9,000 graduates and drop-outs 
and more than 1,500 business and indus- 
trial employers in Virginia have defined 
what they consider to be the “fundamentals” 
of public secondary education in the follow- 
ing courses. These “fundamentals,” how- 
ever, are expressed in terms not too clearly 
defined, neither are they entirely in line 
with accepted goals of secondary education. 

a. Business subjects was the leading re- 
sponse by graduates, drop-outs and em- 
ployers, stressing shorthand, typewriting, 
business methods, commercial, business ad- 
ministration, office practice, bookkeeping, 
accounting, salesmanship, distributive edu- 
cation, and Susiness machines. 

b. English was the second leading re- 
sponse by each of the three groups, stress- 
ing grammar, composition, literature, read- 


ing, writing, speech, public speaking, 
journalism, spelling, letter-writing, and 
business English. A _ particularly large 


number of former students and employers 
specified spelling and speech. 

c. Mathematics was third, stressing sub- 
jects in the order of arithmetic, algebra, 
plane geometry, solid geometry, trigonome- 
try, general mathematics, practical mathe- 
matics, and business arithmetic. 

d. Home Economics was a leading choice 
by the two separate groups of women 
graduates and drop-outs—in this 
sewing, cooking, clothing, foods, consume 


order: 


education, home management, home nurs- 
ing, and child care. 

e. Industrial and Trade Courses was the 
fourth leading response of employers and 
male drop-outs and the fifth leading re- 
sponse of male graduates under headings 
of industrial arts, diversified occupations, 
and trade courses such as woodwork, metal- 
work, electricity, photography, welding. 
printing, mining, radio, bricklaying, auto- 
mobile mechanics, drafting, mechanical 
drawing, blue-print reading, cosmetology, 
and tailoring. 

f. Natural Sciences was the fourth lead- 
ing response of all graduates and sixth of 
all drop-outs classified general 
science, biology, chemistry, and physics. 


under 


oA 


g. Social Sciences was eighth choice of 
all drop-outs classified under history, civics, 
government, world affairs, current events, 
political science, economics, sociology, 
geography, and psychology. 

h. Fine Arts was sixth choice of all grad- 
uates and eighth choice of all drop-outs 
under headings of music, art, and drama. 

i. Other subjects appearing most fre- 
quently included foreign languages; sex, 
marriage, and family relations; and agri- 
culture. Employers ranked courses in per- 
sonnel management and administration in 
fifth place. 

j. More work experience and better un- 
derstanding of how to secure and hold a job 
were listed by employers and over 60 per- 
cent of graduates and drop-outs as impor- 
tant factors which have not been adequately 
provided. More emphasis upon super- 
vised work experience and its application 
to certain subject matter fields was implied 


in a number of responses. 


2. Guidance Services 

Approximately 53 percent of the former 
students revealed they have been given very 
little or no help in understanding what con- 
ditions they would encounter in the world 
of work or job information through the 
high schools. Twelve percent considered 
their total high school training was of no 
help at all from the point of view of prezent 
occupational orientation and adjustment. 

\ majority of students claimed they re- 
ceived very little help on how to secure and 
hold a job, knowledge of job opportunities, 
employer-employee relationships, marriage 
and family life. 

Employers of former students placed 
higher value upon acquiring desirable per- 
sonality and character traits than they did 
upon training in subject matter fields. 

A number of students inserted comments 
revealing they wished they could have had 
“better vocational guidance,” “occupational 
information,” “guidance courses,” and “in- 


dividual counseling.” 


Summary and Recommendations 
There are several features of this follow- 
up study which are significantly different 
from other studies. According to records 
on file in the Office of Education this is the 
first time a State-wide follow-up study of 
such magnitude, including both graduates 
and drop-outs, has been made. The 10- 


year range also added importance to the 





study. The inclusion of a college report 
form and an employer-interview form sup- 
plied information which 
greatly enlarged the scope of the findings. 
The painstaking efforts to make the find- 


ings accurate and representative contrib- 


and opinions 


uted to the meaning of the results. 

The absence of certain data makes it diffi- 
cult to identify specific causes for students 
dropping out of school and make compari- 
sons with other follow-up studies. For ex- 
ample, no information was secured on the 
grade in which pupils were enrolled when 
they left school; age of leaving was not 
tabulated; specific reasons for leaving 
school were not requested; no clear distine- 
tion was made between “transfers” and 
“drop-outs ;” data on general intelligence of 
graduates and drop-outs were not recorded; 
nor was economic status indicated. 

Fortunately most of these shortcomings 
have been recognized by those responsible 
for the this 


Specific steps have been recommended to 


continuation of program. 
correct these omissions, and schedules for 
regular time intervals for repeating follow- 
up studies are under consideration now. 
One example is the suggestion that in order 
to secure more clear-cut occupational cate- 
gories every principal has been encouraged 
to use the services of the nearest Virginia 
Employment Service. 

The burden of tabulating all returns was 
placed upon the State department of edu- 
cation. In the future, consideration should 
be given to attaining possible economies by 
having local schools use well prepared 
manuals of instruction; by having more 
tabulations completed by the local schools; 
and by informing students before they 
graduate or leave school about the nature 
and purpose of a follow-up study. 

It will not escape notice that this follow- 
up study reveals that graduates as a group 
certain advantages over 


have achieved 


drop-outs. Among these are wages earned 
and the level of employment attained. It 
would be easy to adopt an oft-repeated 
conclusion: Each year in school results in 
an economic advantage to the student and, 
therefore, retention in school—any school— 
is good for all students. 

On the other hand, this study also reveals 
that drop-outs who enter college reached 
practically the same degree of success in col- 
lege as graduates. Moreover, an equal per- 
centage of graduates and drop-outs at the 
time of the study owned their own homes, 
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and only 1.2 percent fewer drop-outs owned 
their own businesses. 

lt is apparent that some factors, such as 
native ability, economic status, and person- 
ality, were operating regardless of the time 
school was attended. The common con- 
clusion, therefore, that each year spent in 
school per se works directly to the ad- 
vantage of students must be viewed with 
caution. The question, for instance, as to 
whether the extra years spent in school by 
those who did graduate served to their 
greatest advantage is not answered. It 
would appear that the real utility of a fol- 
low-up study is to reveal the extent to which 
the school has met the needs of the indi- 
vidual rather than to buttress a belief that 
extra years in school are in themselves, 
without the adaptability just hinted at, an 
advantage to pupils. 

Since the Virginia State department of 
education is encouraging its schools to 
make follow-up studies a current practice, 
it is hoped that more factors related to per- 
sonality, growth and development, home 
and family adjustment, and the school’s 
ability to aid pupils in meeting economic 
needs, will be included in the items upon 
which school-leavers will be asked to give 


their opinions. 


Does It Make 
Any Difference? 


SCHOOL LIFE thinks it does make 
a difference, and therefore repub- 
lishes this statement from the Bulletin 
to the Schools issued by The University 
of the State of New York, The State 
Education Department. The _ state- 
ment, published in the October 1951 
issue of the Bulletin, is taken from 
the chapter on School Buildings by 
W. K. Wilson in the Buffalo, N. Y., 


School Survey Report. 


UCH has been said about finding 
M enough space but little has been said 
about the kind of space or quality of the 
space that should be provided. 

Does it really make any difference what 
kind of buildings the children of America 
are “educated” in, so long as they have 
seats to sit in and roofs to cover them?” 

Can American cities talk bravely of slum 
clearance of residential housing for the sake 
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of social betterment—and continue to foster 
the slums of educational housing that are 
all too prevalent in those cities? 

Does it make any difference in the fight 
against juvenile delinquency whether school 
buildings are drab and ugly, or attractive; 
whether they are hemmed in by factories, 
slums, and businesses of questionable char- 
acter, or located on sites of several acres of 
well-developed grounds, with landscaping 
of trees and shrubbery around the bound- 
aries to shut out the unattractive environ- 
ment ¢ 

Does it many any difference in the fight 
against crime, poverty, and immorality 
whether the toilets in school buildings are 
located in dark basements, sometimes two 
or three stories away from the classrooms; 
whether there is an attractive playground 
as a part of the school site where boys and 
girls can learn the rules of fair play under 
the guidance of good teachers; whether 
there are clean gymnasiums for indoor play 
and recreation, attractive assembly rooms 
for dramatics, music, and other group 
activities; well-stocked libraries to encour- 
age reading and the appreciation of good 
literature? 

And finally, does it make any difference 
in the learning processes themselves whether 
the classrooms are dingy, poorly lighted, 
poorly decorated without color or attractive 
pictures, poorly equipped with fixed seats, 
no storage, little or no display space for 


children’s work ? 


These questions may be summarized: 
Will the majority of American children 
grow up into good, clean, healthy, well- 
balanced, thinking citizens regardless of 
their childhood environment in the home 
and in the school? 

If the answers to these questions are 
negative, then the entire problem of school 
housing is relatively simple: any kind of 
space in any kind of building in any kind 
of environment. But if the answers are 
positive, and the city officials, the civic 
leaders, and the citizens themselves are inter- 
ested sincerely in building a public school 
system whose chief aim is to aid in the 
development of worth-while citizens, then 
many American communities have a monu- 
mental project ahead of them. 


PUBLICATIONS PROJECT 


(Continued from page 82) 
and makes them available as loan packets 
to colleges and teacher educational insti- 
tutions. 

The Office of Education values this 
project because, first, it informs all State 
and Territorial departments of education 
about new publications. Secondly, it 
enables all States systematically to examine 
and study these publications. Because of 
this planned sharing of published reports 
dealing with educational research, local 
experiences, and promising practices, the 
impact for improved education can be 


tremendous. 








Posters Provide Potent Boost for Better Schools 





ae 
CONTRIBUTED BY YOUR OUTDOOR 


More and More Pupils! 





/ 











Through the Nation’s car card and outdoor poster industries, hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of 
car cards and outdoor poster space will be contributed this year to promote the cause of better schools. 
Nearly 100 thousand car cards will be displayed in trains, buses, streetcars and subways throughout the 
country. Four thousand posters will appear on highway billboards in metropolitan areas in every State 
in the Union. This is part of the Nation-wide advertising campaign being conducted in behalf of better 
schools by the Advertising Council in cooperation with the U. S. Office of Education and the National 
Citizens Committee for the Public Schools. The concerted effort should produce gratifying results. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, Federal Security Agency Library 


Raising Small Animals for Pleasure and 
Profit. By Frank G. Ashbrook. New 
York, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1951. 260 p. Illus. $4.00. 

Curriculum Development as Re-Educa- 
tion of the Teacher. By George Sharp. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1951. 
132 p. $3.00. 

Educational Supervision. By Chester T. 
McNerney. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1951. 341 p. (McGraw- 
Hill Series in Education) $4.00. 

Guide For Resource-Use Education W ork- 
shops. By the Committee on Southern 
Regional Studies and Education. Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1951. 45 p. 50 cents. 


School Safety Patrols. Standard Rules 
for Street and Bus Patrols in Virginia. 
State Department of Education, Department 
of State Police, Governor’s Highway Safety 
Committee. Adopted by Virginia Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police. Richmond, 1951. 
15 p. Illus. 

Student Councils for Our Times, Prin- 
ciples and Practices. By Joe Smith. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1951. 110 p. 
$2.00. 

Techniques of Discussion with Teen- 
fgers. By W. Russell Shull. Chicago, 
National Forum Inc., 1951. 32 p._ Illus. 
$0.50. 

The Three R’s Hold Their Own At The 


Midcentury. A Summary of Research 





Studies Prepared with the Assistance of 
Directors of Research in City-School Sys- 
tems. Washington, D. C., National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States, Re- 
search Division, 1951. 28 p. $0.15. 

Words For Work. Handbook of Trade 
Terms for a Tutoring Program for New 
Americans. Boston, Jewish Vocational 
Service of Greater Boston, 1951. 140 p. 
$0.60, single copy. 

You Can Read Better. By Paul Witty 
and Harry Bricker. Chicago, Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1951. 40 p. Illus. 
(Junior Life Adjustment Booklet). $0.40. 

Your Child of Eight to Twelve; Grand 
Rapids, Third Through Sixth Grades. Pre- 
pared by Grand Rapids Public School 
Teachers. Grand Rapids, Mich., Board of 
Education, 1951. 30 p. Illus. 

How To Choose That College. A Guide 
for Students and Parents, by Clarence Clif- 
ford Dunsmoor and Oliver C. Davis. Bos- 
ton, Bellman Publishing Company, Inc., 
1951. 52 p. Illus. $0.90. 


Selected Theses in Education 


Ruth G. Strawbridge, Bibliographer, Federal Security Agency Library 


THESE THESES are on file in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency Library, where they 
are available for interlibrary loan. 


Legal Aspects of Tort Liability in School 
Districts as Indicated by Recent Court De- 
cisions. By Ted J. Satterfield. Doctor’s, 
1949. Temple University. 129 p. ms. 


The Organization and Administration of 
a County Audio-Visual Center. By Albert 
J. Kuhn. Master’s, 1950. Indiana State 
Teachers College. 89 p. ms. 


School Life Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DocCUMENTS. 


enclosed as payment. 
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State Responsibility for the Organization 
and Administration of Public School Trans- 
portation. By Alva D. Abbott. Doctor’s, 
1951. University of Colorado. 420 p. ms. 


An Art Guide for First Grade Teachers. 
By Alberta S. Wardlaw. Master’s, 1951. 
University of Cincinnati. 110 p. ms. 


Methods for Purchasing School Supplies 
in Class “B” Schools in Michigan. By 
\llan R. Kerr. Master’s, 1951. University 
of Michigan. 102 p. ms. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 


Please send me ScHoot Lire for | year, and find $1.25 (check or money order) 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 
be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 
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Relation of Merit Rating of Teachers to 
Salary Schedules, 1938-1950. By Dorothy 
Reinicke. Master's, 1951. University of 
Cincinnati. 77 p. ms. 

The School Administrator and Subver- 
sive Activities. A Study of the Administra- 
tion of Restraints on Alleged Subversive Ac- 
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E. Edmund Reutter, Jr. Doctor’s, 1950. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
136 p. 
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Virgil G. Logan. Doctor’s, 1951. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 347 p. ms. 

The Philosophy of German Education 
from 1794-1940. By Father William 
Trummer. Master's, 1951. University of 
Cincinnati. 166 p. ms. 

Science and Science Education in Egyp- 
tian Society. By Yusef S. E. Kotb. Doc- 
tor’s, 1950. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 250 p. 

Selling Performance and Contentment in 
Relation to School Background. By Albert 
C.Mossin. Doctor’s, 1949. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 166 p. 
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